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SOCIAL CONTRASTS, 


No one who was present in Westminster Abbey 
when, on Sunday 6th July, Dean Stanley preached 
asermon on Lord Lawrence, whose remains had 
been interred in the nave of that hallowed fane the 
previous day, can forget the truthful and impres- 
sive words uttered on the occasion. The subject 
was of that kind which a preacher of good under- 
standing and high-toned sentiment seizes hold of 
for a practical purpose. In his whole life, Lord 
Lawrence had exemplified the finer qualities of 
the English character. Unselfish, and grudging no 
trouble in the line of duty, ‘his resolute vigour had 
largely contributed to save India when that great 
empire was in jeopardy. The indomitable energy 
and persevering industry of his Lordship, his 
honesty and thoroughness in all he undertook, 
were lovingly referred to by the preacher. 

Lord Lawrence, said Dean Stanley in his thrill- 
ing peroration, ‘was a fine example of the value 
of India as a school of training for the breeding 
of a race of civil and military administrators in 
whom it is ingrained, not as a theory but as a 
duty, to study those complex forms of human 
character, so unlike our own, and yet so deeply 
instructive for us to contemplate, even without 
regard to the usefulness of such a study for their 
effective governance. It was this wide-seeing cir- 
cumspection which made every word of rebuke 
from him, to Englishmen or natives, come with 
double force. A story of him was worth recording 
as an instance of his lofty dealing and good influ- 
ence upon inferior minds. During the conduct of 
some important cause for a young Indian Rajah, 
the Prince endeavoured to place in his hands, 
under the table, a bag of rupees, He answered 
at once: “Young man, you have offered to an 
Englishman the greatest insult which he could 
possibly receive. This time, in consideration of 
your youth, I excuse it. Let me warn you by 
this experience never again to commit so gross 
an offence against an English gentleman.” Many 
of them would never forget the moral effect upon 
themselves of his indefatigable, untiring industry, 


so long as health and eyesight were left to him— 
his profound contempt for the idle, lounging, 
loitering habits in which so much of human 
existence is expended and destroyed. Any one 
who saw him felt at once that his presence had 
a certain majestic dignity and assured repose, 
which made us feel confident that in his presence, 
and in whatever emergency, we were perfectly safe. 
He was not only a leader of men, but a leader 
on whom men could rely without the apprehen- 
sion of those sudden weaknesses and betrayals, 
by which some of the most gifted of the human 
race have diffused around them a sense not of 
security, but of mistrust. We were reminded 
when we saw him of that passage in Isaiah which 
says, “ Who among us shall dwell with the devour- 
ing fire?” That is to say, who shall endure the 
scorching flame of temptation, danger, pain? 
How shall we gain that supernatural strength ? 
And the answer of the prophet is the only true 
one: “ He that walketh righteously.” But if we 
ask further why and how is this, the prophet’s 
following words give a reply: “His place of 
defence shall be on the strong rocks, bread shall 
be given him, his water shall be sure.” That is 
to say, he shall be like a man in an impregnable 
fortress. Though the earth be wrapped in a circle 
of flames, he will look down on the raging sea of 
fire without fear. There is a well of water within 
the citadel which will not fail. The upright 
Christian man, whether martyr or missionary, 
statesman or soldier, looks down on weakness, 
pain, and obloquy as contemptible. He has the 
bread and water which should not fail, an unde- 
filed conscience which gives him invincible courage. 
Such was the inner character which formed the 
spiritual basis of that mountain of moral strength. 
In his early days his friends called him “Iron 
John.” As time rolled on his character came to 
rely more and more on religious influences, his 
gentler nature became developed, he submitted to 
failing powers and failing eyesight, and became 
each year more prepared for the great change which 
at last suddenly overtook him. Farewell,’ the 
Dean exclaimed, ‘ great Pro-consul of our English 
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Christian Empire! Where shall we look in the 
times that are coming for that disinterested love, 
that abounding knowledge of India like his? 
Where shall we find that resolution, mind, and 
countenance, which seemed to cry to us, 


This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I?’ 


In these glowing sentiments we have a kind of 
word-painting “of the present social condition of 
England. In numerous quarters are demonstrated 
an earnestness of purpose which bears up against 
the untoward circumstances which happen to 
present themselves in the ordinary battle of life ; 
while alongside of this meritorious resolution are 
in too many cases provokingly seen those ‘idle, 
lounging, loitering habits in which so much of 
human existence is expended and destroyed.’ We 
know how people are apt to depreciate the present 
in comparison with a bygone generation; but 
with every allowance on this score, it is clear to 
us that vast numbers of young persons act as if 
idleness, amusement, and paltry indulgences were 
the chief concern in life. Labour, by which the 
world has been advanced in all useful learning 
and fine arts, is scorned as degrading and 
unworthy. Recreation carried to an unwar- 
rantable extent is almost the sole object of con- 
sideration. 

We are privileged to live amidst marvels of 
science and art. The electric light, steamers that 
resemble floating palaces—some of them floating 
farm-yards, railway trains that will transport you 
pleasantly at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
telegrams encompassing the earth with the velo- 
city of Ariel! Unfortunately, science and art have 
outrun the capacity to make a good use of them. 
Among vast masses, the gifts of Providence are 
habitually and grossly abused. Everything satis- 
factorily improves but man. It would seem as 
if by no contrivance can society avoid being 
encumbered with swarms of people whom nothing 
can teach or admonish, and who, notwithstanding 
the prizes offered by industrial pursuits, ever keep 
themselves in the depths of wretchedness by their 
degrading excesses. We all know what efforts 
are made to stem the downhill current, and with 
what sadly disappointing results. In every town 
—the wealthier and more populous, the worse— 
there is apparently a mass of unimprovable human 
beings who prove a constant torment. Strange 
outcome of our boasted civilisation! This so- 
called civilisation is only like a gentle shower on 
the green-sward. It does no more than freshen 
the surface. Means to make it reach the roots of 
the social fabric remain to be invented. 

“The consequences are familiar to newspaper 
readers, Street disturbances, bad language heard 
in public thoroughfares, brutal assaults, homi- 
cides, A murder per diem now forms part of 
the ordinary intelligence. For the most part the 
murders take place in the idiotcy of drunken- 


ness ; pokers, hammers, knives, hob-nailed boots, or 


revolvers being usually the engines of destruction, 
It is hard to say, but it must be said, that weak- 
minded philanthropists who set themselves to 
uphold the ‘gospel of idleness,’ are less or more 
accountable for these disorders. Unaware of the 
ignorant and inflammable materials they work 
upon, they have encouraged by precept and statute 
the loosening of the obligations of thrift and pro- 
fessional diligence. Holidays and half-holidays 
are piled up with reckless indifference. The 
old days of religious observance, which were 
usually regarded with decency, have been 
swamped, blended in a catalogue of holidays 
which are a signal for the most odious revelries, 
There is a visible growth of this disorderliness 
and waste of means year after year. It is still on 
the increase, along with an increase in thriftless- 
ness and demoralisation. The old accepted theory 
that ‘the hand of the diligent maketh rich,’ is con- 
temptuously repudiated. The doctrine is gravely 
put forward, that the true method for raising 
wages is to curtail production, to work as little as 
possible. One could laugh at this newfangled 
nonsense, were it not too grim a joke to make fun 
of the principles which regulate individual and 
national subsistence. 

The idle, lounging, loitering, useless existence 
pointed to by Dean Stanley as a contrast to that 
of the late Lord Lawrence, is largely exemplified 
in the lives of young men, who at one time would, 
through personal favour, have found a lodgment 
in the civil or military service of the crown, 
The modern practice of competitive examination, 
whatever be its merits or demerits, has at least 
been the means of largely recruiting the ranks 
of genteel ne’er-do-weels, With vast continents still 
lying almost in a state of nature, and offering a 
splendid field for the settlement of the young and 
aspiring, it is pitiable to observe how few of this 
class possess the tact and enterprise to embrace 
the opportunity offered. Pampered by parents, or 
relying on some small patrimony, and perhaps with 
a silly pride of birth, they prefer a life of mere 
pleasure and amusement to one of honest industry, 
and constitute the loafers who hang about the 
clubs and bars of restaurants. You know them at 
once. Their cut-away tweed jacket, their mous- 
tache, their constitution weakened by depravity, 
and their boisterous laughing and talking, point 
them out as beings who never earned a shilling, 
and never will. Their chosen rdéle is parasitically 
to depend on any one who will keep them without 
regard to the future, to eschew. honest labour, 
play at cards {and billiards, frequent horse-races, 
and dawdle away existence in a manner alike 
frivolous and mischievous. As torturations, some 
of them possibly have been sent to push their 
way in the colonies or South America; but 
with their idle and extravagant habits, success 
is out of the question. If they do not sink into 
a premature grave, back they come, to weary 
every one out with their luckless inaptitude and 
perversity. In comparison with such pretentious 
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yet utterly useless nog how immeasurably 
more to be respected are the humblest toilers by 
the wayside striving to earn a bite and sup for 
daily subsistence ! 

ever before were there such strenuous and 
costly efforts made to extend the blessings of edu- 
cation, but practical advancement suffers a constant 
obstruction in the tendency to treat personal 
responsibilities with indifference. A learned pro- 
fessor, Dr Grainger Stewart, in lately addressing a 


‘body of newly appointed medical graduates in the 


University of Edinburgh, cautioned his young 
friends against professional indifference and super- 
ficiality. He entreated them to ‘be honest, to be 
thorough’ Here he hit on a prevalent deficiency 
—a want of earnestness and thoroughness in the 
performance of professional and social duties, Of 
course, it is only the thoroughly earnest, patient, 
and self-sacrificing who ultimately succeed, and 
after a brilliant career, reap rewards liké those 
which fell to the lot of Lord Lawrence—or let us 
instance Sir Rowland Hill, the successful projector 
of the penny post, who has just sunk to his rest 
after a long and useful career, followed by the 
blessings of mankind. The thing to be lamented 
is, that so comparatively few will put themselves 
to the trouble to secure any rewards whatever, 
including the greatest of all rewards, a sense of 
having done their duty, and the approval of their 
own conscience. 

While men like Dean Stanley and Dr Grainger 
Stewart are pointing to those correct principles of 
moral discipline which are the glory of a people, 
there are hundreds who are doing their utmost 
to promote idleness and sensuality. There goes 
on a sort of war of good and evil. For example, 
is not the whole modern system of horse-racing 
and betting a disgrace to the country? In itself 
it is enough to counteract the best aimed beneficial 
influences. So, if not checked in time, is the 
spread of club-houses. We say nothing against 
the older and more staid institutions of this kind, 
but refer particularly to the clubs composed 
chiefly of young men, whose object seems to be 
the killing of time and squandering the means 
that happen to be at their disposal, When through 
laxity in balloting or other causes, clubs subside 
into this category, the more elderly members are 
apt to withdraw ; the reading-rooms are meagrely 
frequented, and the crowding is towards the restau- 
rant where drink is obtained, or to the apartments 
specially devoted to the playing of cards and 
billiards, According to all accounts, the favourite 
recreations are games with cards so extremely 
hazardous as to bring swift ruin on the inexpe- 
tienced youths who engage in the play. e 
see ‘by a London newspaper that the gambling 
club-houses in the metropolis are rapidly on the 
increase, 

Whether from this cause or otherwise, thought- 
ful persons are beginning to entertain serious 
doubts as to the propriety of allowing club-houses 
to remain on their present footing, Thewh nomi- 
nally of a private character, they are practically 
unlicensed public-houses, and offer convenient 
for wasteful indulgence when the 
different classes of licensed establishments are 
shut. Nor by any ordinary arrangement can this 
be prevented. As private institutions, they are 
as much beyond the scrutiny of magistrates and 

lice as private dwellings, Leuhtiag to the abuses 


that have latterly crept in, it would not excite sur- 
prise were the whole of the club-houses subjected 
to the laws and restrictions which regulate public 
hotels and taverns, It must, we think, shortly 
come to this. Meanwhile, we simply refer to them 
as being among the agencies which encourage 
idleness and misexpenditure. W. C. 
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A TALE FOR THE YOUNG (CONTINUED). 
CHAPTER V.—ON THE TRACK, 


Tue night passed slowly away. Just as Sol was 
pouring his earliest morning rays into the little 
room where Walter had lain unconsciously for so 
many hours, the sleeper awoke, rubbed his eyes, 
and called aloud for his companion ; but to his 
surprise, received no answer. He was astonished 
to find that he had gone to bed without taking 
off his clothes, but suspected nothing until he 
saw that Seppi was not in the room, and at the 
same moment missed the belt from his waist 
and the papers from his pockets. When the 
whole extent of the calamity flashed upon him, 
he felt completely overwhelmed. A cold per- 
spiration started to his face; he trembled in 
every limb; and but for the support of the bed, 
would have fallen on the floor, ‘ Merciful powers!’ 
he exclaimed, when he recovered his speech, ‘can 
it ve possible that Seppi has robbed me and 
one ?’ 

’ He rushed to the door, which he found was 
locked, After kicking at it with great violence 
for some time, he aroused the attention of André, 
who came up and, after opening the door, 
demanded the reason of such behaviour. 

‘Where is Seppi?’ exclaimed Walter, paying 
no heed to his inquiries, ‘Tell me instantly 
what has become of him!’ 

‘How should I know?’ was the rough reply. 
‘He left the inn before daybreak.’ 

Walter’s fears were fully confirmed. He sank 
into a chair, and gave way to an outburst of 
indignation. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about being left alone,’ 
said André ; ‘ your friend told me last night that 
he would be sure to return to-morrow, and has 
given me orders to let you have everything you 
ask for,’ 

*You’ve seen the last of him,’ returned the 
youth. ‘He has robbed me, and has got safe 
away by this time. But I won’t rest till I have 
hunted him down ; and woe to him then!’ 

He rushed to the door to carry out his Ly wey 
but André stopped him. ‘Oho, my fine fellow, 
that’s what you’re up to, said he, ‘I see now 
that your friend was right when he told me 
that you were not quite right in the upper story. 
You will please stay quietly here till to-morrow 
morning, and then you can make it all right with 
him yourself. You shan’t stir out of this room 
till he comes back, so make up your mind for 
it. 

With these words the fellow quietly turned on 
his heel and left the room, and having locked the 
door, went down-stairs again without paying fur- 
ther regard to Walter’s indignant remonstrances. 

There being no possibility of escape by the 
door, Walter ran to the window, and looking out, 
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saw that the window-sill was scarcely twenty feet 
from the ground, and that no one was visible out- 
side. His plans were quickly formed. Tying 
the sheets together, he fastened one end to the 
window-frame, and lowered himself to the ground. 
But a new difficulty presented itself. Which 
direction should he take? While he thus stood 
for an instant in doubt, he heard a shout from the 
window overhead, and looking up, beheld André, 
who by this time had brought his breakfast. 

‘What game is this you’re up to?’ exclaimed 
the unwelcome custodian. ‘ Stir a foot from there 
till I come, or it will be the worse for you.’ 

Paying no heed to this threat, Walter ran at 
the top of his speed towards the main road, and 
would perhaps have made good his escape, had 
not a broad ditch barred his way, which he was 
in the act of crossing when he slipped, and was 
overtaken by André, who, after a struggle, managed 
to secure his charge. 

‘I’ve got you again, my boy !’ said his captor 
triumphantly. ‘You might as well have paid 
attention to what I told you, for now you must 
march back again, and take up your quarters in 
the cellar, instead of having a comfortable room. 
warrant you’ll not get away again in a 

urry.’ 

The unfortunate youth, half-stunned with the 
events of the morning, and considerably bruised 
with the fall, was overpowered by the superior 
strength of his pursuer, and had to resign himself 

uietly to his fate. They had just got back to 

the inn, and were in the act of entering, when 
the sound of wheels was heard; and on looking 
back, a post-chaise with four horses was seen 
rapidly approaching the inn. 

The carriage was open, and two young men 
reclined upon the soft cushions, while a handsome 
dog lay upon the front seat, and looked up 
with an intelligent glance at one of the gentle- 
men who seemed to be its master. 

‘Let us have some refreshment,’ said the gentle- 
man to André, who was somewhat taken aback 
by the unexpected arrival of travellers at that 
early hour. ‘Look sharp,my man! We must be 
in Paris in an hour, and have no time to lose’ 

Forgetting his prisoner, André hurried in to 
make the necessary preparations; while Walter, 
pale and breathless, leaned against the side of 
the door. 

‘Mr Seymour!’ he suddenly exclaimed, on 
beholding one of the travellers, ‘Mr Seymour! 
assist me.’ 

he stranger leaped from the carriage and 
hastened towards the unhappy youth. 

‘Can I believe my eyes Watty he exclaimed, 
‘Watty, from the Bernese Oberland !—Look here, 
Lafond ; this is the boy that got me the young 
vultures from the Engelhorn, the narrative of 
whose courage you admired so much.—But what 
are you doing here, my boy? And what is the 
meaning of all this distress ?’ 

‘I have been robbed of a large sum of money 
here, and the thief has escaped with it. I was 


going in pursuit of him’—— 


‘Don’t believe a word of what he says sir,’ 
interrupted André, who at that moment issued 
from the inn. ‘The poor fellow is not right in his 
mind. His companion told me so, and I am going 
to take care of him till he comes back. He’ll be 
here to-morrow.’ 


‘Fool !’ exclaimed Mr Seymour angrily, ‘this 
young man is an old acquaintance of mine. Don’t 
you dare to lay hands on him, or you shall suffer 
for it !—And now Walter, tell me the whole story 
as quickly as you can.’ 

he young man related all that had happened 
since his arrival in Paris. 

‘It’s a bad affair, my good fellow,’ said Mr 
Seymour, shaking his head and shrugging his 
shoulders thoughtfully, ‘Your companion has 
most likely travelled all night, and it will be hard 
work to find out which way he has gone. But 
never mind; we must try what can be done, 
Come with us to Paris, ay will get the police to 
make instant search for the thief.—But in the 
first place,’ he continued, turning to André, who 
looked on in sullen astonishment, ‘let us have 
something to eat ; and then we’ll be off to Paris, 
= the scoundrel is most likely hiding him- 
se ag 

Mr Seymour’s companion, a pale and delicate- 
looking man, had listened in silence to all that 
had passed; but while they were partaking of the 
refreshment that had been hastily prepared, he 
joined in the conversation. 

‘My dear Seymour,’ said he, ‘I think I know a 
better plan to get on the track of this swindler 
than if we had the help of all the policemen of 
Paris.’ 

‘Name it,’ returned his friend. 

‘Well, you know the St Bernard dogs are the 
best in the world for following up a scent ; and as 
Hector is a capital specimen of the breed, I think 
we cannot do better than set him on the track.’ 

‘But the dog doesn’t know him, so how can 
he trace him ?’ 

‘The fellow has perhaps left something behind 
him in his hurry ; if so, then let Hector get his 
nose to it, and I’ll wager anything that he’ll 
follow him up even if he is fifty miles off.’ 

‘That’s a capital idea,’ assented Mr Seymour, 
delighted at the prospect of serving his young 
friend. ‘Hector knows that we’re speaking 
about him. See how knowing he looks !—Run 
Walter, and see if your precious companion has 
left anything behind him. 

Accompanied by André, who began to perceive 
that Seppi had cheated him, Walter sped up-stairs 
to the room in which he had slept, and soon 
returned in triumph. 

‘He has left some of his clothes, exclaimed 
the now excited youth. ‘They are worthless 
things; and certainly no loss to him, after 
getting possession of all that money.’ 

‘Not so worthless after all, signified Mr Sey- 
mour. ‘Who knows but we may find this bundle 
worth fifty thousand francs to you, Walter, or 
rather to Mr Frieshardt? Lay it down here.— 
Now then, Hector, take a good sniff!’ 

The hound jumped from the carriage, smelt the 
bundle all round, then looked up at his master 
e. - intelligent way and gave a short deep 

r 

‘ Hector will be on the track immediately, was 
the assurance given by Mr Lafond.—‘ Find—lost 
—find, my fine fellow !’ he exclaimed, 

The animal thoroughly understood its master’s 
wish, and ran round the inn with its nose close 
to the ground, Suddenly it came to a stand, looked 
— _ gave another short bark, as if to say 

ere 
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‘Bravo, Hector !’ exclaimed both the gentlemen 
in delight. ‘Come and smell again. Good dog!’ 

The dog sniffed the bundle once more, and 
after making another detour of the inn, stood still 
at the old spot. 

‘He has got the scent now, without a doubt, 
said the stranger.—‘ Keep up your heart, young 
man, and we'll get the money out of this 
scoundrel’s clutches just as certainly as you got 
the birds from the Engelhorn for my friend. 
Jump into the carriage.—Follow the dog, postil- 
lion. Off with you !’ 

This order set both the horses and the do 
in motion. Hector kept his nose near the ground, 
and went on very fast, not, however, in the direc- 
tion of Paris, but rather more to the south, along 
the left bank of the Seine. 

‘Aha! the fellow has been cleverer than we 
supposed,’ said Mr Lafond. ‘Instead of going to 
Paris, where he would have had the police on 
his track, he has most likely taken the road to 
Havre, and intends crossing to England or America 
with the first ship, He might easily have escaped 
if we had not had the dog with us’ 

‘We haven’t caught him yet,’ said Mr Seymour; 
‘but I feel sure that Hector knows what he’s 
about, and we shall most likely overtake the 
fellow before night comes on,’ 

The pene continued rapidly, The sharp- 
scented hound never shewed the least doubt or 
wandering. On a few occasions it turned off into 


in a few seconds to the main road that led to 
Havre. 

The horses were changed two or three times, 
but the dog seemed as fresh as when the pursuit 
commenced. It was growing late in the after- 
noon; but although Hector continued to hold on 
as before, Mr Lafond shook his head, and began 
to doubt whether they were on the right track 
after all. 

‘I hope our guide isn’t misleading us,’ said he. 
‘Supposing the fellow left Boissy about eleven 
last night, and went on in this direction without 
stopping to rest himself, he couldn’t have got any 
farther than here. We have come so fast that we 
ought to have overtaken him by this time.’ 

The two friends made a careful calculation of 
the time and distance, and Mr Seymour also began 
to feel rather anxious. He stopped the carriage, 
called the dog back, and made him smell Seppi’s 
bundle again, which they had taken care to bring 
with them. The dog gave the same short sharp 
bark as before, then turned round again, and con- 
tinued the journey in the old direction. 

‘IT haven't the least doubt now,’ said Mr Seymour 
cheerfully. ‘We must be on the right track.—Go 
on, postillion !’ 

On they went, the wheels rattling over the 
uneven road, the horses trotting merrily, and the 
faithful hound running on in advance, and shewing 
scarcely any signs of fatigue. 

After the lapse of half an hour, the dog stop 
suddenly, threw its head up in the air, and sniffed 
all around in evident confusion ; then after making 
a slight detour with anxious speed, leaped across 
the ditch by the road-side. With a loud bark 
that seemed to express satisfaction, the intelligent 
creature made for a small clump of bushes at a 
little distance from the road, into which it dis- 
appeared, In the course of a minute or two the 


by-paths to the right or left, but always returned | m 


barking was renewed ; but this time in a threat- 

‘We’ve got him!’ exclaimed Mr Seymour. 
‘There’s no doubt the fellow found he could get 
no farther, and has taken up his quarters in the 
— yonder, to make up for the sleep he lost last 
night. 

Tet us go over there, then,’ said his companion, 
leaping from the carriage and across the ditch. 
‘Hector is calling us, and is sure to be right.’ 

Mr Seymour leaped the ditch, followed by 
Walter and one of the two postillions, Guided by 
the barking of the dog, they soon reached the 
thicket, and there found the man they were in 
quest of pinned to the earth by the sagacious 
animal. 

‘O Seppi, Seppi!’ exclaimed Walter in astonish- 
ment and sorrow, ‘how could you be guilty of 
such an act as this!’ 

The conscience-stricken man paled before the 
indignant youth. 

‘You robbed me, and thought that you could 
get away without being found out ; but you have 
over-reached yourself this time, and must suffer 
the consequences. Hand back the money you’ve 
taken, and suffer the disgrace of being regarded as 

‘I will give you everything, an your 

ardon rhy all 7 ’*ve done,’ Thin the wretched 

ver, ‘if you will only release me from this 
savage brute, that has nearly been the death of 


At the call of his master, the dog quitted his 
hold reluctantly, but seemed ready at the least 
sign to seize his prisoner again. As the terrified 
thief, however, made no attempt to escape, and 
commenced to unbuckle the money belt, the dog 
was secured. 

‘ Open the belt, and see if the money is all 
right, said the drover in a cringing tone. 

alter counted the notes and gold, and was 

glad to find the contents untouched. Seppi rose 

to his feet meanwhile, but stood looking to the 
und in shame and fear. 

‘What shall we do with him?’ asked Mr 
Lafond, pointing to the trembling scoundrel. 

‘The best thing would be to tie his hands 
behind his back and hand him over to the nearest 
police station,’ was the reply. 

‘Have mercy upon me!’ howled the drover, 
throwing himself on the ground and clasping the 
knees of his captors. ‘Do have pity on me, 
gentlemen !—Don’t be hard-hearted, Watty! It’s 
the first time I ever did such a thing in my life. 
The devil tempted me when I saw such a large 
sum of money.—Forgive me this time, gentle- 
men, and I will never again be guilty of steal- 
ing! 

"Do you know nothing else against him?’ 
inquired Mr Seymour. 

*No ; nothing, sir,’ replied the generous-hearted 

outh. ‘I believe he was always looked upon in 

eyringen as an honest fellow, and I think he 
is telling the truth. Pardon him this time, and 
a go his ways. I hope this will be a lesson 
to hi 

‘Be off with you then!’ said Mr Seymour. 
‘Although you have behaved so shamefully to- 
wards your companion, he begs that you may be 
forgiven.’ 
ppi was overjoyed at being let off so easily. 
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He had not dared to expect that Walter would 
have taken his part, and felt really thankful that 
his first great crime had not met with a severe and 
terrible ;punishment. . With earnestness in his 
tone, he thanked his former companion, and with 
unaffected emotion, assured him solemnly that he 
would never again stretch out his hand to that 
which did not belong to him. 

‘I forgive you with all my heart, said Walter; 
‘and as God has so ordered it that you couldn't 
carry your wicked design into execution, I will 
say nothing about it to Frieshardt when I get 
home again. Good-bye, Seppi, and take care 
that you don’t allow yourself to be tempted this 
way again.’ 

The drover renewed and 
assured Walter that he should never forget his 
kindness, ‘You shall never,’ quoth he, ‘ have 
reason to be sorry that you have spared me this 


e. 

He kissed Walter’s hand and moistened it with 
his tears, and was gone. 

‘The unhappy miserable fellow!’ said Mr 
Lafond. ‘Upon my word, I really believe his 
repentance is sincere. If he takes this affair as 
a warning, I shall not be sorry that we have let 
him off so easily” 

‘I hope he may turn out an honest character, 
rejoined Mr Seymour. ‘I expect to go back to the 
Bernese Oberland next summer, and I shall look 
after him then. It will be a bad thing for him if 
I find he has gone astray again’ 

*I don’t think there is any fear of that sir, 
said Walter. ‘Mr Frieshardt told me that he was 
looked upon as a respectable young man, and I 
think this is the first time he has fallen into 
crime,’ 

‘Then so much the better for him,’ replied Mr 
Seymour. ‘We shall find that out some other 
time. But now I think we must set off towards 
Paris, if we are to get there to-night,’ 

After a long journey, the travellers reached the 
French metropolis; and Walter repaired with Mr 
Seymour to one of the best hotels, where in a 
soft and luxurious bed, he soon forgot the toil and 
anxiety of the day, and slept sounder than he 
had ever done in his life, 


SALMON FOR THE MILLION, 


Txat the salmon is a prolific fish has long been 
popularly known. A female salmon yields as a 
rule about a thousand eggs for every pound she 
weighs ; but while that fact may be held as being 
established, it is a fact equally well known that 
out of twenty thousand ova which may be deposited 
by a particular fish, only a very small number 
reach the market in the shape of adult salmon. 
Of the countless thousands of eggs which are 
annually deposited in the spawning-beds, pro- 
bably not one half yield fish; because in the first 
instance, a vast number of the ova escape fertilisa- 
tion from the milt of the male salmon; and in the 
second place, large quantities are devoured by hosts 
of enemies during the spawning season, or are 
carried from their places of deposit (redds) and 
destroyed by floods. 

Of those fish which in course of time are hatched, 


many thousands, unable to seek their food, die of 
starvation, while other thousands fall a prey to 
animals of various kinds which instinctively seek 
their destruction. In consequence of these draw- 
backs the salmon is, comparatively speaking, a 
scarce and costly fish. A fish of twenty-five or 
thirty pounds-weight is, in the early part of the 
season, of more value than a South Down sheep 
of three times the weight. It is not unusual for 
a cut of salmon to be sold at the West End 
of London during the months of February and 
March at the rate of about seven shillings and 
sixpence per pound-weight. At the season indi- 
cated, the salmon is emphatically ‘the riclt man’s 
fish’ Enthusiasts in fishery economy tell the 
public that a day will come when it will be 
possible to purchase salmon at about fourpence 
per pound-weight ; but all such statements must 
we fear be taken with more than the proverbial 


grain of salt. At the present time the dainty is [ 


dearer than ever, and notwithstanding that arti- 
ficial spawning and protected breeding have been 
largely resorted to during the last quarter of a 
century, the fish does not increase in the ratio of the 
increasing demand for it. It is to the high price 
demanded for fresh salmon that the public are 
doubtless indebted for the importation of those 
vast supplies of ‘tinned’ fish which are now 
imported to this country from America, 

On the Columbia River, a surprising trade 
in this commodity has been developed during the 
last ten years; and if the public is obtaining 
what may, in a comparative sense, be called ‘ cheap 
salmon,’ it adds greatly to the wonder which 
attends the fact that it is brought from the dis- 
tant shores of Oregon. Scotland for quantity and 
quality of fish isa salmon country par excellence, 
a remark which applies in a lesser degree to 
Ireland; but the fish of these countries can seldom 
be obtained under eighteenpence per pound; 
whilst in the remote towns of the United King- 
dom the canned fish of the M‘Loud or Columbia 
River can be purchased, can and all, containing 
a pound-weight of salmon cooked and ready 
for eating, for less than half the sum named. 
How is that accomplished? will be asked. How 
comes it that a pound of salmon nicely cooked and 
packed up in a neat tin case, can be prepared and 
brought to us from such a distance as has been 
indicated, to be sold at eightpence or ninepence, 
whilst fish caught at our own doors cost double the 
money? We are quite able to explain the reason. 
The salmon in this country is a proprietary fish, 
On the river Tay for instance, which yields the 
finest quality of salmon now brought to market, 
those who capture the fish have to pay a rental of 
over twenty thousand pounds per annum whether 
they capture any fish or not. But no rent is 
exacted on the rivers of Oregon; the fish of the 
Columbia River are free to all, although the 
plentifulness of those salmon will ultimately prove 
in all probability the cause of their extermination. 
With no rent to pay and every man fishing for his 
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own hand, the exhaustion of the largest river is 
but a work of time. 

As many as twelve million pounds-weight of 
salmon have been taken from the Columbia 
River in the course of a season; that weight of 
fish, estimating each to have weighed twenty-two 
pounds, represents a capture of say five hundred 
and forty-five thousand four hundred and fifty 
salmon. The fish now taken from the Columbia 
River are nearly all ‘canned ;’ and as has been 
indicated, a large proportion of the salmon so 
prepared is exported to Europe. The work of 
canning salmon, however, is not confined to the 
Columbia River; there are flourishing canneries 
on the Umpagna, Fraser, Roque, and other waters. 
To start a cannery, notwithstanding that the fish 
cost nothing beyond the wages and allowances 
paid to the men who capture them, requires a ‘ bit 
of money.’ In some of the American canneries 
the capital required has been as much as ten 
thousand pounds, and some newly projected 
establishments will involve double that amount. 
For the greater convenience of receiving the raw 
material and shipping the manufactured article, 
the canneries of the Columbia abut on the river, 
a portion indeed of the building being erected 
over the water, At one end of the erection 
the newly captured fish are taken in, and after 
being made to traverse a semicircle of work- 
shops, in which they are manipulated, the boxes 
containing the filled cans are shipped for San 
Francisco, or Portland at the other end, both 
ends being quite accessible to the boats or steam- 
vessels engaged in the trade. The extent of the 
salmon-canning on the Columbia River will be 
more obvious when we mention that as many as 
three hundred thousand cases have been made up 
in one season, each case containing forty-eight 
cans of one pound each ; which indicates a total 
of between fourteen and fifteen million pounds. 
These figures are quoted from official records of the 
trade. In another year as many as four hundred 
and fifty thousand cases were filled and despatched 
to Liverpool and elsewhere ; that quantity repre- 
senting the capture of six hundred and sixty-one 
thousand salmon, weighing twenty-two pounds 
each. 

The economy of a cannery is simple enough, 
and may be briefly described. But first of all 
it is necessary to say a few words about the 
fish, and the river whence they are taken. The 
Columbia is of vast extent, and its volume of 
water enormous, occupying an area which would 
embrace with great ease all the salmon and other 
streams of the United Kingdom. Salmon run up 
the Columbia to a distance of four hundred miles 
from the sea, so that they obtain ample living and 
spawning room in shallow places of the main 
stream, as well as in its numerous tributaries, 
which, if joined My 8 would extend over two 
thousand miles in length. Various fishes of the 
salmon kind inhabit the Columbia River and its 
affluents ; but the fish which is selected for the 
canneries is locally known as the ‘Chinook sal- 
mon,’ and differs in no appreciable way from the 
salmon of the Tay or the Tweed. Curiously 


enough, considering the expanse of water, the 
plentifulness of its food, and the room for growth, 
the size of the Columbia salmon is not greater 
than those of our own rivers—the average being 
only twenty-two pounds ; out of a capture of one 
hundred thousand recently taken, only one weighed 
as much as sixty-five pounds, 

The Chinook salmon is a migratory fish, as- 
cending and descending the river at its appointed 
seasons, There are, it is said, twelve distinct 
varieties of anadromous or migratory salmon 
native to the Columbia and its tributaries. The 
fish are captured in a weney of ways. Before the 
days of canning, when Columbia salmon were 
killed only for local consumption, clubs and spears 
were in universal use; and in places where the 
water was shallow and the fish numerous, they 
were easily taken by means of large hooks attached 
to long and slender poles. They were also caught 
by hook and line, the bait being one forbidden to 
us—salmon roe. In order to supply the now 
enormously enhanced demand, drift-net fishing is 
resorted to, as also seining. The nets in use 
are of vast size, and of a mesh sufficient to allow 
the head of the fish to enter as far as the gills. 
As a rule, a Columbia River drift-net is about 
three-quarters of a mile in length, and twenty 
feet in depth. Such nets have a grand power 
of capture; so also have the seine-nets, as many 
as two hundred fish having been taken by the 
latter at one draught. 

During the fishing season, which lasts from 
April to July, the round of work at the canneries 
is prosecuted with great eagerness, and an all- 
pervading anxiety to push ahead so long as the 
fish are ‘running.’ The canning works of to-day 
are an improvement on those which originally set 
the trade in motion; they are complete and self- 
contained, everything required in the business 
being manufactured on the premises; the tins 
in which the salmon are sold, as well as the 
wooden cases in which they are forwarded to 
market. Foreigners are largely employed in the 
enterprise. Italians capture the fish, and China- 
men prepare them for consumption by the public. 
Without the aid of the cheap labour symbolised 
in the employment of John Chinaman, the canning 
interest would never have attained its present 
dimensions. From the moment the salmon are 
placed in the receiving-rack of the cannery till 
they are ready for shipment, it may be safely 
said that none but Chinese hands touch them, 

Hundreds of fish as they are brought by 
the fishermen are accumulated on racks at the 
entrance of the cannery, so as to be accessible to 
those who require to handle them, A flexible water- 
pipe with a strong and searching flow of water is 
used for cleansing the salmon, which so soon as 
they undergo that process, are marshalled accord- 
ing to size within reach of the first operator. 
This person seizes a fish by the gills, lays it out 
on a table, and with great dexterity, by means of 
a sharp knife deprives it of those portions not 
required for filling the can, namely the head, fi 
tail, &c, ; an incision is made in the back, an 
the intestinal matter quickly removed, after which 
process the carcass is thrown into a large tub half- 
tilled with water. The decapitating and eviscerat- 
ing process it may be mentioned reduces the 
weight from an average of twenty-two pounds 
to an average of seventeen pounds, The duty 
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of the second operator is to wash, scrape, and 
otherwise cleanse the so far pre fish ; 
having done so, it is d on for inspection 
to man number three, who at once remedies 
any defect in the cleansing, and sees generally 
that the previous operations have been thorough. 
The fourth person ranges the fish in the cutting- 
trough, where, by means of a series of blades 
driven by a powerful crank, they are divided into 
portions ; which in turn are operated upon with 
great rapidity by another Chinaman, who cuts 
them into longitudinal sections, Carried away in 
baskets, the pieces are neatly and quickly filled 
into the cans in which they are to be presented for 


Nothing but constant practice could have 
perfected this part of the work. It is a treat to 
see how neatly the men, in the most impartial 
way, fill the box with an alternate thick and thin 
layer of the fish. A little spoonful of salt being 
placed in each can, *s rapidly as each is filled, 
the lid or top is s* ed down, after which they 
are ready for the . <ing-house. In that place 
the filled cans are treated in quite a wholesale 
fashion ; arranged on frames, they are run to the 
cooking-house in quantities containing ten dozen; 
and as many as three frames at a time are im- 
mersed in a huge steamer constructed for the 
purpose, the period allowed for the cooking of a 
can being exactly one hour. Removed from their 
bath of steam, the cans have each a small hole or 
breathing-place bored in them, so as to admit of 
their cooling as speedily as possible and of the air 
with which they are filled blowing off. The tins 
are next placed, for a period of two hours, in a 
gigantic boiler full of boiling salt water; after 
which they are individually examined, to see that 
the ends have assumed a concave shape. Such tins 
as have not taken this shape are condemned, whilst 
the others are passed rapidly forward to be var- 
nished and labelled. All the processes are pushed 
forward with great celerity; and as the men 
engaged in the work are paid by result there is a 
sufficient guarantee against idleness. Before bein 
placed in the cases in which they are reer | 
to market, they are again subjected to a close 
scrutiny, and tapped with a hammer to see that 
they have the proper ring and that there is no 
flaw of any kind; and it is a proof of the care and 
dexterity of those employed that but few of the 
cans are rejected. 

By means of the division of labour above indi- 
cated, immense numbers of fish are caught and 
cooked in the United States, in the course of the 
few months during which the season lasts, Last 
year over a million and a quarter of salmon were 
captured and canned, the largest number brought 
to the canneries in one day being twelve thousand, 
one of which was a patriarch of the weight of sixty 
pounds! In some of the larger establishments, 
as many as three thougand salmon can be mani- 
pulated in the course of a day ; these are received 
in the morning, and in the course of twelve hours, 
thanks to the unceasing industry of the Chinese 
labourers, they are cut up, canned, cooked, and 
ready for market. 

Avoiding matters that are too technical, we 
have now gone over the whole range of business 
connected with salmon-canning. Counted by 
single tins, the profits of a cannery would appear 
infinitesimal; it is the enormous quantities which 


are prepared that yield the return necessary for 
the amount of capital invested, and the intelligence 
and enterprise which have created this trade of 
purveying salmon for the million. 


THE COOL ENGLISHMAN, 
CHAPTER I. 


Many years ago—so long ago, in fact, that most 
of our readers were at the time we speak of either 
in their infancy or not yet come into existence—a 
douce, middle-aged gentleman, whom we shall call 
by the name of Simon Lee, was travelling in the 
east of Ireland. The greater part of his journey, as 
it has no connection with the incidents which we 
are about to present to the reader, may be passed 
over in silence. We confine ourselves to the 
narration of the adventures which he encountered 
at the close of his tour. 

At the time of which we speak, railway travel- 
ling was yet unknown, and stage-coaches, though 
drawing near to the termination of their existence, 
were still the ordinary means of locomotion. Mr 
Simon Lee was therefore forced to accomplish his 
journey in the lumbering old vehicles which then 
existed, occasionally making use of a small car or 
chaise when his destination happened to be inac- 
cessible by coach. It was on one such occasion 
that the adventure occurred to him which it is 
the purpose of this paper to narrate. 

Early one morning Simon set forth in a car 
from Dublin, where he had been staying, with 
the intention of reaching the town of W-—— ere 
the night set in. It was one of the last days in 
the month of August, when the warm charms 
of summer are fading into and blending with 
the rich ripeness of the yellow autumn. Our 
traveller's way lay among sunny meadows and 
~— fields, intersected by silvery streams, shady 

anes, and vast expanses of waving corn, which 
were crowned in the distance by woody hills, 
The blue sky was unflecked by the smallest. 
cloud ; the air was deliciously soft and warm ; and 
the birds sang merrily and sweetly, as though they 
entered into the spirit of the season. No wonder 
therefore that it rejoiced our traveller’s heart. 
No wonder that often and often, when some 
flowery nook or bosky dell came to view, or when 
some more than ordinarily rich expanse of country 
was presented to his gaze, he bade the driver of 
the car rein in his horse, in order that he might 
gaze on the newly discovered beauty to his heart’s 
content. This is certainly the way to enjoy a 
drive, but is by no means favourable to rapid 
progress; and it was therefore not surprising 
that, when evening set in, and the sun sank in 
splendour behind the western hills, our traveller 
found himself but little more than half-way upon 
his road. He therefore enjoined the driver of the 
car to push on rather more rapidly, and to make 
no further stoppages on the way. This being 
done, they in due course arrived at the little 
village of A——, which is about five or six miles 
from W——. By this time, however, the late- 
ness of the hour, the fast-gathering gloom and 
wild-looking clouds, which had for some time 
been assembling on the face of the sky, all 
combined to disincline the traveller to continue 
his journey. Huge drops of rain fell with a 
heavy thud on the road, or on the garments and 
faces of the two occupants of the chaise; and 
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this circumstance, together with low mutterings 
of distant thunder, rendered the prospect of any 
further drive somewhat disagreeable. 

Before we proceed with our story, let us say 
a few words on the ap nce and position of 
the village at which our hero had arrived. 

A—— is, or was at the time we speak of, a 
beautiful and romantic little spot. It nestles 
cosily among the mountains, in a deep ravine or 
valley, which on either side is lined with grasssy 
hills of considerable height. These hills stretch 
up for some distance along the valley, and then 
unite in one common range. Down their sides 
gurgle various streamlets, which continue to give 
forth the sweetest and clearest music, till blending 
with a large and stony brook which intersects the 
middle of the valley. On one side of this brook, 
somewhat detached from the rest of the village, 
which is more elevated in position, and lies perched 
on one of the hill-sides, stands a small but solidly 
built inn, which with its white-washed walls, 
quaint porch, and dark-green mantle of ivy, 
presents an exceedingly romantic and picturesque 
appearance, 

fore this inn it was that Mr Simon Lee 
directed the driver of his chaise to pull up, 
though yet uncertain whether to remain there for 
the night, or to carry out his original intention 
of proceeding on to W——. There he stayed irre- 
wore 4 for several minutes ; while his attendant, 
vony y not relishing the prospect of a long cold 
rive in the dark, earnestly entreated him to take 
the former course of procedure, adducing in favour 
of it the insecurity of the roads in consequence 
of the late heavy floods, This settled the matter, 
Our hero consented to stay. But what great events 
the life individuals and nations 
epend on a ntly unimportant and insignifi- 
If Simon had not decided 
to remain at the inn, the adventure which we are 
about to relate would never have occurred to 


m. 

At this juncture, it happened that the landlord 
of the establishment, in order to welcome the 
guest, advanced to the door; and as he threw it 
open, such an agreeable odour of various savoury 
compounds in the kitchen of the little house of 
entertainment, was wafted to the nasal organs of 
Mr Simon Lee, that flesh and blood could hold 
out no longer. On the one hand was a good 
supper and a comfortable bed in prospect, for 
as Simon thought to himself, the two go to- 
gether; on the other hand was a cold journey in 
a dark night, with the probability of being 
drenched by the impending storm, With these 
considerations laid bare before him, no living 
mortal would have hesitated as to which course to 
take. Simon decided as other men would have 
decided, had they been in his place. He there- 
fore, having descended from the car, suffered 
himself to be conducted into the inn by the 
obsequious landlord, while the driver of the car 
retired to the stables. 

As the reader will naturally be desirous to be 
in some measure acquainted with the personal 
appearance and character of our hero, we pro- 
ceed to furnish him with the required infor- 
mation. Simon Lee or, as he was familiarly 
called, Simon, in outward deportment and ex- 
terior somewhat resembled the redoubtable Don 
Quixote. He was of respectable middle height, 


with a tendency to baldness, small greenish eyes, 
a high forehead, and a somewhat receding chin, 
He had occasionally, when excited or alarmed, a 
quick and nervous manner, which by ill-natured 
people was considered as a token of his possess- 
ing what is commonly called ‘a bee in his 
bonnet,’ This, however, was a libel, for no one 
could be further removed from madness than 
Simon Lee. Not even a ‘fine frenzy’ of poetry 
could be adduced as a token of eccentricity. He 
was careful, sensible, and practical ; and if he had 
anything in his character which might detract 
from his other merits, it was his extreme nervous- 
ness and timidity. He was one of the most 
nervous and timid men who ever did, or ever 
could have existed; and indeed in this respect 
he rather resembled a woman, and a very timid 
woman, than aman. He was always on the look- 
out for danger and misfortune, always seeking to 
avert it, and withal seemed to have a peculiar 
instinct for it. He resembled, if we may employ 
such a simile, the hunted deer, whom the faintest 
indication of the approach of the hunters who seek 
to destroy him, the slightest rustle made by their 
advancing footsteps, even the displacement of a 
twig or a leaf, will arouse from his woody covert, 
and cause to bound away to find safety from the 
pursuers, Simon was like a hunted animal. The 
fear of danger perpetually haunted him. As @ 
necessary sequence he was always endeavouring, 
by all possible means, to avoid it. But like most 
timid people, he was often unnecessarily cautious, 
which not unfrequently brought down upon his 
head the very misfortune from which he made such 
strenuous exertions to escape. 

Now, the chief objects of Simon’s fear and aver- 
sion were robbers, For a score of years it is said 
he slept with a pair of loaded pistols beneath his 

illow ; and during that period his midnight slum- 
so were entirely undisturbed by any nocturnal 
visitors, One night, however, he actually did hear 
a noise at his window, as of some one endeavouring 
to obtain entrance unlawfully. He raised himself 
up in bed, and with a tremulous hand fired off one 
of the deadly weapons in the direction whence the 
noise proceeded. 

He then awaited the result with his head 
smothered up in the bed-clothes (a position which 
timid people seem to think is the one most likely 
to protect them from danger). After the explo- 
sion of the pistol there came a sound of shattered 
glass, which fell with a crash on the ground 
beneath, and, as afterwards transpired, upon the 
head of an unfortunate foot-passenger, who hap- 

ened to be standing under the window, and who 
ong an action for damages, And though 
Simon remained in the uncomfortable posture 
described, not ‘daring to stir till the morning 
dawned, it never transpired that any burglar 
had been endeavouring to obtain ingress to the 
chamber, This little circumstance, combined with 
the fact that upon a subsequent occasion one of 
the pistols went off of its own accord in the 
middle of the night, thereby startling the neigh- 
bours very considerably, and Simon himself most 
of all—since the explosion took place immediately 
beneath his head—induced our hero to abandon 
these somewhat dubious instruments of self-pre- 
servation. 

Thus the reader will see that the prevail- 
ing features in Mr Simon Lee’s character were 
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timidity, nervousness, and excessive cautiousness, 
the latter, as we have remarked, often involving 
him in the very danger from which he desired to 
escape. But the object of this story is not, as the 
reader may imagine, to give some further instances 
of these peculiarities in Simon’s moral organisa- 
tion, but rather to shew how, by a very simple 
and natural mistake, a man may appear to act 
with great courage and coolness in a moment of 
extreme danger, though he be not in general 
either courageous or cool; that is to say, by being 
ignorant of the nature or imminence of the danger, 
he may seem to act very coolly and indifferently 
with regard to it. This, as the reader will per- 
ceive, if he will kindly continue the perusal of our 
om, was the case of Mr Simon Lee, 

e now proceed to take up the thread of the 
narrative where we relinquished it. 

Mr Simon Lee’s entry into the inn set, as we 
have implied, the seal upon a momentous epoch 
in his existence. Of this, however, he himself was 
of course unconscious. He walked into the neatly 
sanded parlour, where a brightly blazing fire 
leaped up and flickered on the hearth, and cast a 
ruddy light on the walls, latticed windows, and 
old-fashioned chairs which stood around. We 
will pass over our traveller's hearty supper, and 
the cautious and qualified eulogium vouchsafed 
to the landlord and landlady, upon the arrange- 
ments of their inn ; vouchsafed, partly, we believe, 
in order to put them in good-humour, and partly 
to impress them with a due sense of his own 
dignity and importance; for qualified praise, we 
may here remark, goes to shew that the laudator, 
while condescending to take matters as he finds 
them, is nevertheless hard to please and has been 
accustomed to much better things, 

After conversing a while with his host and 
hostess, Simon felt a sensation of exhaustion creep- 
ing over him, which was probably engendered by 
his long day of travelling in the open air. He 
accordingly expressed a wish to be ~ ang to his 
sleeping-apartment, and the hope that it was clean, 
and the sheets of the bed well ‘aired.’ The land- 
lord on this broke out into such an extravagant 
eulogy on a certain bedroom and its appurte- 
nances, with which he could furnish the tra- 
veller, that Simon was fain to withdraw to that 
luxurious apartment. He retired accordingly, and 
accompanied by the landlord, ascended a creaky 
staircase, and entered a bedroom on the first floor, 
which appeared neat and comfortable enough. At 
this juncture, Simon suddenly recollected that 
he had forgotten to put his usual question, 
which he invariably made to the host or land- 
lord of any inn or hotel at which he had not 
stayed before, as to whether there was a fire-engine 
in the place which could be made use of in case 
of emergency. He accordingly put the momentous 
question with much solemnity, The host replied 
in the affirmative. 

‘Then, my good man, quoth Simon with still 
greater solemnity, ‘one thing more, and I shall sink 
to sleep with a mind at rest. Is there enough 
water in the place to supply the fire-engine ?’ 
For Simon had known some cases in which, 
though there was a fire-engine, there had been no 
water, so that houses had been burnt to the 
ground for want of that important element. 
Again the host answered in the affirmative, and 
by way of a practical rejoinder, threw open the 


little latticed window belonging to the apartment, 
A sound became immediately audible as of a 
rushing stream considerably swollen, emitting a 
hoarse and not unpleasing murmur. Simon was 
completely satisfied. He hastened to betake him- 
self to rest; and while he dismissed the landlord 
with a benevolent ‘ good-night,’ thought with a 
smile of self-complacency of his own sagacity 
and foresight in choosing to remain at the inn, 
instead of pursuing his journey in a cold and 
rainy night. He then sank into a delightfully 
profound slumber—the not unusual concomi- 
tant of a' day spent in the open air—with an 
expression on his countenance of calm and placid 
self-content. 

But alas! this well-earned slumber was doomed 
to meet with a speedy wakening. A wise Latin 
poet observes in one of his satires that no man 
can be for ever on the watch for danger, and 
is therefore often unable to confront it when it 
arrives. The truth of this aphorism he evinces 
by various apposite and highly poetical examples. 
But had he, with that powerful mental eye ascribed 
to the poet, been able to behold Mr Simon Lee as 
he lay slumbering in the inn, he would have 
found in him as convincing, though we confess less 
postion, a proof of the veracity of his assertion, 

or a danger was impending which Simon in 
his wildest dreams could never have anticipated, 
and which, had his mind been able to fore- 
shadow it, would have filled him with unspeak- 
able dismay. 

In the dead of night, when Mr Simon Lee’s 
slumbers were of the deepest, there occurred a 
circumstance which, to Simon at least, was, or 
would have been at any other time, of a most 
ominous and startling nature. The door of the 
room in which he slept was suddenly assailed by 
a tremendous storm of blows and knocks, The 
person who was the occasion of these violent mani- 
festations of physical energy, finding that they did 
not succeed in arousing the sleeping guest, endea- 
voured to open the door which intervened between 
him and the slumberer. In this too his efforts 
were balked, for the prudent Simon had, accord- 
ing to his wont, locked the door and piled up a 
barricade of chairs and other furniture against it, 
But the knocker recommenced his former exer- 
tions still more vigorously, accompanying them at 
the same time with several kicks, which spoke at 
least as well for the muscular power of his legs 
and the size and heaviness of his boots, as his 
former efforts had spoken for his arms and fists, 
As these sounds grew louder, Simon gradually 
grew ‘conscious that an unusual proceeding was 
taking place, and sleepily raising his head, inquired 
huskily who the individual was who had thus 
aroused him, and what might be his intent by so 
doing. To this interrogation the knocker replied 
concisely and with a strong Irish brogue, in the 
following short but significant words: ‘The floode 
be coomin’ !’ 

Now, the fact was that, in the upper part of the 
valley, a mass of water had been slowly but surely 
collecting for many weeks, augmented by every 
shower that fell, and reinforced by every rivulet 
that played down the mountain’s side. Owing to 
an alluvial obstruction, this body of water had not 
been carried off, and thus had swelled to the size 
of a small lake, and on the particular night when 
Simon was sleeping at the inn, was just succeed- 
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ing in forcing its way through the barrier which 
obstructed its path, and about to precipitate its 
enormous bulk on the valley below. The village, 
as we have said, stood somewhat elevated from 
the centre of the valley, and was thus in great 
measure preserved from the approaching devasta- 
tion. But the inn, from its exposed position in 
the very middle of the path which the flood 
would take, had, to all appearance, but little 
chance of escaping from the ruin and destruction 
which was about to ensue, 

The reader will thus be able to appreciate the 
nature and extent of Mr Simon Lee’s peril. 

The landlord and his family having become 
aware of the impending calamity, had hastily 
aroused themselves from their beds, and were pro- 
ceeding to cumber themselves with sucli articles 
as could be carried with them in their flight. 
Their second thought was for the weal of their 
English guest Mr Simon Lee. The waiter or 
attendant, who was the son of the landlord, 
and whose name was Daniel, was accordingly 
despatched to the chamber of the unconscious 
Simon, in order to arouse him from his slumbers, 
By what success his endeavours were attended, the 
reader shall see. 

We left Simon Lee when he had just become 
aware of the fact that somebody had been knocking 
in a rather unusually vigorous manner at his door 
and in reply to his question as to the name an 
purpose of the knocker, had received the startling 
announcement of the approach of the flood. Now, 
whether Simon’s senses and intellectual powers 
were somewhat dazed by the torpor which, as we 
have said, was produced by his long drive the day 
before, or whether the waiter Daniel spoke in a 
more than usually strong Irish brogue—pronounc- 
ing as he did the word ‘flood’ much in the same 
way as ‘food’ or ‘mood’—it is certain that Mr 
Simon Lee completely mistook his meaning, and 
after a moment’s reflection, came to the conclusion 
that ‘the floode’ must be the name of a stage-coach, 
which, as he knew, having been told so by the 
landlord, stopped at the inn on its way to 
W— at about the hour at which he had been 
awakened. 

‘Stupid people!’ thought Simon ; ‘as if I want 
to get up in the middle of the night to go by a 
stage-coach!’ So the rudely awakened one raised 
himself slightly from his pillow, and in a sharp 
decided tone replied; ‘I’m not going by it!’ 

Simple words, yet they appeared to startle the 
knocker very considerably. If any person pos- 
sessed of the desirable gift of seeing on both sides 
* of a door, could have put that faculty into exercise 
at the spot at which the scene we have described 
took place, the sight which would have been pre- 
sontel to his gaze might have somewhat amused 
him. On the one side of the door was Simon 
Lee, just settling himself in bed preparatory to 
sinking into a second sleep, with a complacent 
smile at having so quickly discovered the 
knocker’s meaning, and at having so decisively 
replied to his noisy summons; his cotton night- 
cap, which had during his slumbers become dis- 
spenged, and was now perched waggishly over 
his left eye, making the picture complete, 
While on the other side of the door was a figure 
equally calculated to provoke the spectator’s mirth, 

A huge uncouth countryman standing before the 
_ to the apartment, and whose face, dimly 


seen by the tallow candle which he held in his 
hand, presented the appearance of ludicrous asto- 
nishment and incredulity, There he stood, his 
clownish features growing more and more per- 
plexed, with one hand uplifted, as though uncer- 
tain whether to recommence his former batter of 
the door-panel, or to take himself off altogether, 
But after pg my, in this grotesque attitude for 
a'minute or so, he decided upon giving the drowsy 
one a last chance, 

Once more he brought down his huge fist on 
the quivering wood, and once more the unhappy 
Simon was awakened by the sound of the tre- 
mendous blow, and heard the repetition of the 
former alarm; ‘Oi! oi! Get oop, yer honour! 
The floode be coomin’!’ 

Simon sprang up with an exclamation of anger. 
‘Stupid ass!’ he muttered ; ‘didn’t he hear me 
telling him I wasn’t going by the coach? “Floode” 
indeed! What an idiotic name for a coach—Go 
away, fellow!’ he added, raising his voice. ‘I tell 
you once more I don’t want to be disturbed in 
this violent manner. As I’ve said before, I’m 
not going by it!’ Nothing was heard after this 
except a rapid scuffle of retreating footsteps, and 
then a tremendous clatter of huge boots on the 
stairs, which seemed to betoken the final disap- 
pearance of the obnoxious Hibernian. 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT RUINS 
AND MONUMENTS. 


INCREASING interest is felt—not only by archeolo- 
gists and historical students, but by the educated 
portion of the public generally—in the old struc- 
tures and earthworks which are found in nearly 
every county in the British Islands, It is now 
admitted, with more and more emphasis every 
year, that such memorials of the distant past 
serve some of the purposes of authentic docu- 
ments, in the absence of written and inscribed 
records, They throw light on the races, creeds, 
art, industry, and mental culture of ages long 
gone by. The peculiarity in the present condition 
of these old works and constructions is, that most 
of them are at the mercy of persons who care 
nothing about them. The railway engineer, the 
drainer of large estates, the constructor of roads 
and the builder of houses and streets, have made 
havoc with the old ruins in many instances, 
and seem well disposed to repeat the process— 
turning into ready-money a kind of property that 
scarcely seems to belong to any one. : 
There are amongst us some men commanding 
our respect by their poetical and ne 
temperaments, who regret the invasion of beauti- 
ful secluded spots by railway holiday people and 
tourist-ticket holders. They want the lovely lakes 
and lochs, the majestic mountains, the stern glens 
and ravines, to be left for the quiet enjoyment of 
the poet and the painter. But is there not a little 
selfishness in this? The beautiful world is made 
for others besides poets and painters. The hard- 
worked professional man, the manufacturer and 
the shopkeeper, the steady artisan, all can feel 
somewhat, at anyrate, of the pure pleasure asso- 
ciated with scenes of natural beauty; and it so 
happens that many of the ancient monuments and 
ruins which form our present subject are situated 
in the very localities which improved means of 
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communication are placing within reach of the 
ublic. What is everybody’s business, however, 
is nobody’s business ; the public would like to see 
the old memorials preserved ; but the public are 
a somewhat disorganised body, and cannot act 
effectually without a leader or leaders. Antiqua- 
rian and archeological societies have very properly 
taken up the matter; but as it is found that not 
much of a protective character can be insured 
without the aid of the legislature, members of 
parliament are endeavouring to render assistance, 

At the time we are vow writing, an Act of 
Parliament for the purpose has been framed, 
though it has not yet passed through all its 
stages ; but it may be well to give a sketch of the 
last five years’ gag 

In 1874 a Bill for the preservation of our 
ancient monuments was brought into the House 
of Commons by Sir John Lubbock, Mr Beresford 
Hope, Mr Russell Gurney, and Mr Osborne 
Morgan, gentlemen well entitled to speak in its 
favour. On the motion for the second reading, 
Sir John Lubbock drew attention to the fact that 
‘our ancient national monuments are rapidly dis- 
appearing, generally for very trifling reasons : not 
because they interfered with any important im- 
provements or great engineering works. One not- 
able reason is the following, The tumuli or 
funereal mounds, though each usually the burial- 
— of one chief, contained not only his remains 

ut those also of the animals sacrificed in his 
honour, and sometimes those of his wives and 
slaves. The earth of the tumuli thus became gene- 
rally richer than the average, and is often carted 
away to be used as manure!’ Sir John proceeded 
to say that ‘the great stone monuments are too 
frequently broken up to serve as gate-posts, or to 
mend the roads, Ihre dolmens [a dolmen is 
neatly the same as a cromlech, consisting of one 
large unhewn stone laid horizontally on the tops 
of two others placed vertically] near Marlborough 
were standing a few years ago; in 1872 one was 
left; one had been recently removed by a farmer 
because it interfered with his ploughing; and the 
third was being broken up to mend the roads, 
The Irish remains known as Con O’Neill’s Castle, 
Castlereagh, were ordered by their proprietor to be 
inclosed within a wall built around the ruins.’ If 
ever there was a real Hibernian bull, the agent 
of the estate perpetrated one on this occasion ; for 
he actually pulled down the ruins themselves, to 
obtain stone for a wall to inclose them ! 

Abury or Avebury, renowned for the so-called 
Druidical remains that once belonged to it, has 
been sadly shorn of them in recent times, The 
old monoliths have in many instances been pulled 
down and sold merely for the few shillings they 
would bring. In 1872 the remains had a narrow 
esca A Building Society purchased or leased 
much of the site, parcelled it out for cottages, and 
sold many small plots to members of the Society. 
By the exertions of three gentlemen residents, 
however, the allottees consented to exchange for 
other localities in an adjoining field, equally good 
for their purpose. 

In, Dorsetshire a stone circle at East Lulworth 
has entirely disappeared ; as have four dolmens 
and os Roman Camps in other parts of the 
county, 

It been suggested by some of the Irish 
members of parliament that a protective shield, if 


thrown around pre-Christian antiquities, should 
apply also to those of Christian origin. Unfortu- 
nately, Ireland is afflicted with this evil—that 
many of the ancient monuments in that coun 
belong to absentee proprietors who live in England 
or Scotland, and who care very little what becomes 
of the old ruins, 

An inquiry concerning Cexsar’s Camp, Wimble- 
don, curiously illustrates the difficulty of dealing 
with these matters. The owner of the land has 
memorialised the Parliamentary Committee in 
reference to his interest in the site, The Camp is, 
roughly speaking, a circular area of about nine 
acres. One half has been recently let on a build- 
ing lease. The lessee is checked in his intended 
building operations through the want of a road to 
bring his materials ; and he coolly asks permis- 
sion to do this over the remaining half of the site, 
As to the Camp itself, it had originally an embank- 
ment and ditch around it; but the earth of the 
one has now pretty nearly filled up the other, 
and the whole area is nearly a dead level, Indeed 
many persons fail to see any indications whatever 
of an ancient camp. 

Many influential members of parliament, al- 
though well disposed towards the preservation of 
these and similar ancient monuments, nevertheless 
object to the expenditure of public money for the 
purpose ; they would rather see the work accom- 
plished by means of private subscriptions. To 
this Sir John Lubbock replies that many valuable 
old monumental fragments are so prized by their 
present owners that they are sure to be preserved ; 
that others could certainly be obtained by private 
subscriptions ; but that the state might reasonably 
and judiciously aid in acquiring the remainder— 
with due precautions against inordinate prices, 
Let us bear in mind that countries much 

orer than England manage to do this. Denmark 
ee made arrangements for maintaining a large 
number of the old Scandinavian remains with 
which that country abounds, especially megalithic 
monuments. Holland has done the like, in regard 
to the relics of the low-German section of the 
Teutonic race. The late Emperor Napoleon III. 
directed much of his attention to the old Frankish, 
Gaulish, and Roman remains of France. 

We have not deemed it necessary to dwell on 
the clauses of the Bills which have in past years 
been brought into parliament on this subject ; but 
it may be opportune to glance at those in the 
Bill of 1879. 

After declaring that ‘it is expedient to make 
provision for the preservation of certain ancient 
national monuments,’ the Bill provides for the 
appointment of a Board of Commissioners, to 
comprise the Inclosure Commissioners and the 
Trustees of the British Museum. This ‘ National 
Monuments Commission’ is empowered to apply 
the Act to all the monuments named in @ 
schedule annexed thereto; and also to any other 
which, in their opinion, is of sufficient national 
importance to be worthy of preservation, and 
which is not situate in any park, garden, or 
pleasure-ground, Previous notice in a prescribed 
form, is to be given to owners, occupiers, clerks of 
the peace, &c, that the Commissioners intend to 
take the charge of this or that ancient monument. 
Ample time is to be allowed between the issue 
and the fulfilment of the notice for the considera- 
tion of the subject by the parties interested. 
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Owners are carefully shielded from injustice in 
regard to any ancient monument which is en- 
tangled in the network of fee-simple, heirs of 
entail, life-interests, &c. The Commissioners may 
at any time acquire by agreement a freehold or 
other right in any ancient monument; and such 
rights of way as may be necessary for obtaining 
access for the public to such monument. 

Next for the money question. No one can pos- 
sibly say what is the intrinsic value of an old 
tumulus, cromlech, or round tower; and as it 
would never do to permit the owner to put a 
fancy ope upon it, some other mode of estimate 
must be adopted. It is arranged, therefore, that 
the provisions of the Defence Act of 1860 shall 
apply, mutatis mutandis, throughout the United 
Racien, with certain modifications. Upon pay- 
ment by the Commissioners of the purchase-money 
or compensation in regard to any ancient monu- 
ment, such monument shall vest in them abso- 
lutely, as trustees for the nation, All the mone 
is to be supplied by the Treasury, out of suc 
grants as parliament may make for the purpose. 
The Commissioners are to send in a report of 
their proceedings every year to parliament. 

Scotchmen and Irishmen of the humble class, to 
their credit be it said, are more alive to the ancient 
monuments of their native land than the analogous 
class in England. The driver of a Scotch four- 
horse coach, in the season when South Britons find 
their way to the north, has usually something to 
say, not only about the natural beauties of brae, 
ben, carse, glen, strath, and loch, but also about 
the old ruined or semi-ruined structures, and the 
stirring historical incidents with which they are 
associated. The driver of an Irish jaunting-car 
has in like manner his bit of animated talk about 
‘ould Ireland,’ and if he is a little prejudiced at 
times, we can well afford to forgive him, The 
English Jehu, on the other hand, usually neither 
knows nor cares aught concerning the ancient 
remains that are to be encountered in his daily 
journey. Be this as it may, we should like to 
see a general concurrence in preserving the ancient 
historical ruins which are found in nearly all parts 
of the British Islands, 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. 
‘ CLUBNOSE.’ 

Ir was in a hospital at the East End of London 
that I first made the acquaintance of ‘ Clubnose’ 
An old college friend of mine, who was one of the 
resident surgeons, was shewing me over the wards, 
and there passed us two or three times a hospital 
nurse, whose remarkable appearance arrested my 
attention. She had, I think, the most hideous and 
repulsive face I ever saw on man or woman. It 
was not that the features were naturally ugly, 
for it was simply impossible to tell in what 
semblance Nature had originally moulded them ; 
but they had been so completely battered out of 
shape, that one would have fancied she must 
have been subjected to much the same treatment 
as the figure-head on which Daniel Quilp used to 
vent his impotent fury. The hero of a score of 
unsuccessful prize-fights could not have shewn 
worse facial disfigurement than this tidily dressed, 
cleanly looking woman. 


When we had finished our tour of the wards, I 
turned to my friend, and pointing to the receding 
figure of the nurse, who had just passed us again, I 
said: ‘What a dreadfully ill-looking nurse you 
have there! Why, it must be enough to send a 
patient into fits to have that face bending over 
him, 

‘Oh!’ said he, laughing, ‘that’s “Clubnose.” ’ 
Then lowering his voice, he added: ‘She’s not a 
nurse really—she’s a detective,’ 

‘A detective!’ I exclaimed. ‘Why, you don’t 
mean to say that the police dog the steps of a poor 
wretch even in the hospital ?’ 

‘No,’ he replied ; ‘I don’t think she has her eye 
upon any of the patients—it is the friends who 
come to visit the patients that she watches. It is 
her way of doing business. Whenever there has 
been a crime committed in a she 
goes out asa nurse to the hospital of the district, 
I don’t exactly know what her modus operandi is, 
She has a proper certificate as a nurse, and performs 
her duties like any of the rest; but it is understood 
that every facility for getting the information she 
requires is to be put in her way, without of course 
exciting suspicion. How she wo up her infor- 
mation I don't know, but I suspect it is by 
listening to the talk of the patients and their 
friends, on visiting-days. At anyrate, I believe 
she has obtained clues under this disguise when 
others have failed her; and if the game wasn’t 
worth the candle, I don’t suppose she 4 try it? 

‘Do the other nurses know her real char- 
acter ?’ 

‘No. They may have their suspicions; but it is 
kept a secret from all but the authorities.’ 

‘Is “Clubnose” your nickname for her, or is 
she generally known by that sobriquet ?’ I asked. 

‘No: I did not christen her so; it is the name 
she is known by in the force. Her real name is 
Margaret Saunders, She has a very queer history, 
I believe; but she is exceedingly reserved, and I 
have never had a chance of drawing her out.’ 

And this was all I learnt about ‘Clubnose’ on 
that occasion. 


Three or four years later, two ladies with whom 
I was intimately connected were robbed of a con- 
siderable quantity of valuable jewellery, and I was 
intrusted with the investigation of the case. I 
had paid numberless visits to Scotland Yard, and 
had had no end of interviews with detectives, but 
still there was no satisfactory clue to the identity 
of the thieves, One evening I was sitting alone 
after dinner, when the servant entered and said 
that ‘a person’ wished to see me. 

‘Man or woman ?’ I asked. . 

‘A woman sir—says she wishes to see you par- 
tickler sir.’ 

‘ Well, shew her in,’ I said, inwardly wondering 
who the strange female might be who wanted to 
see me at so unseasonable an hour, ‘The door 
opened, and a respectable-looking woman 
thick veil was shewn in. I requested her to take 
aseat. She did so; and as soon as the servant had 
retired and the door was closed, she threw back 
her veil and revealed the distorted features of 
Clubnose.’ 

I remembered her in an instant; indeed who 
that had once seen that face could ever forget 
it? 
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‘You have come from Scotland Yard?’ I said 
interrogatively. 

‘Yes sir” she answered quietly. ‘I am Mar- 
garet Saunders from the Detective Department.’ 

Her voice was harsh and unpleasant ; but there 
was a firmness and decision about her manner, and 
a look of intelligence and resolution in her keen 
gray eyes, which at once inspired confidence. The 
bonnet she wore concealed to a certain extent the 
terrible disfigurement of her face; but even then the 
most reckless flatterer dared not have called her 

hysiognomy prepossessing. It was not a bad face; 
bur one could not look at it without a shudder, 
so frightfully was it mutilated. The nose in par- 
ticular I noticed had been knocked into a gro- 
tesquely fantastic shape, thereby giving rise to 
the sobriquet by which she was familiarly known. 
She had come to inform me of a very important 
piece of evidence which she had discovered, and 
which, I may say at once, led ultimately to the 
identification and conviction of the thieves. Into 
the details of the case I need not enter; it was only 
remarkable because it introduced me personally 
to ‘Clubnose,’ and enabled me eventually to 
learn from her own lips the story of her life, 
which I purpose here briefly setting down. 

Some five-and-twenty years ago, a crime was 
perpetrated in London which was marked by such 
exceptional features of atrocity as to send a thrill 
of horror through the whole community. A 
middle-aged gentleman of eccentric habits was 
attacked in his own house, and not only beaten 
and left for dead, but mutilated in a peculiarly 
shocking manner. The miscreants also carried off 
a considerable quantity of valuable property. The 
victim of this atrocious crime, strange to say, in 
spite of the horrible injuries he had sustained, was 
not killed outright, and though for weeks his life 
was despaired of, he eventually recovered, only, 
however, to be for the remainder of his days a 
helpless cripple. For some time the police could 
find no clue to the perpetrator of this barbarous 
outrage ; but at last suspicion was attracted to a 
woman who was known to have been occasionally 
employed about the house to do odd jobs of 
cleaning. A person answering to her description, it 
was discovered, had been seen leaving the house in 
company with a man on the day on which the 
crime was committed. Some minor circumstances 
tended to confirm the suspicion that this woman 
was implicated in the affair, and she was accord- 
ingly arrested and charged before a magistrate. 
After one or two remands, for the purpose of 
obtaining further proof, the magistrate decided 
that there was not sufficient evidence to justify 
him in sending the case for trial, and the accused 
woman was discharged. That woman was Margaret 
Saunders, She had all along emphatically protested 
her innocence ; and after her discharge, she vowed 


| that she would never rest until she had proved it 


by bringing the real offenders to justice, The 
lice, baffled by the failure of their da against 
erself, were compelled to confess themselves com- 
te at fault; from them, therefore, Margaret 
unders could expect no assistance. Alone and 
unaided, she set to work upon her self-imposed 
task. At the very outset, when it seemed to her 
that every moment was of value, she had the mis- 
fortune to fall down a flight of steps and break her 
leg. This necessitated her removal to the hospital. 
and it was as she lay there chafing at the po | 


delay and inaction, that there came to her the first 
ray of light to guide her on her search. In the 
next bed to her there was a woman who was also 
suffering from a severe accident, One visiting-day 
she heard this woman say in a low, anxious voice : 
‘Is Robert safe ?’ 

‘Yes’ was the reply, also in a woman’s voice, 
‘He’s in Glasgow, mn to bolt if necessary ; but 
there ’ll be no need for that—the bobbies have 
chucked up the game, as they mostly do when 
they ’ve failed to fix a charge upon the first person 
they spot—unless there’s an extra big reward 
offered, which there ain’t in this case.’ 

How it was suddenly borne home to her that 
this ‘ Robert’ was the man she wanted, ‘Clubnose’ 
told me she never could quite make out. It flashed 
upon her all of a minute, she said ; and she never 
had a doubt of the correctness of the instinct that 
Seer her to the conviction, She lay and 
istened, but could catch nothing more. She got 
a good look, however, at the woman who was a 
visitor, and felt certain she should know her again 
anywhere. Before leaving the hospital, Margaret 
Saunders had scraped up a speaking acquaintance 
with the patient who was so anxious about 
‘Robert, and learnt enough to find out in what 
part of London she must look for information 
about the character and antecedents of the said 
‘Robert.’ It was this incident, by the way, that 
suggested to her afterwards the value of assuming 
the disguise of a hospital nurse. 

The ingenuity with which she ferreted out the 
facts which eventually determined her to track 
‘Robert’ to Glasgow, was wonderful, And not less 
wonderful was her dogged patience. Even when 
she had run her quarry to earth and was convinced 
in her own mind that she had her hands upon the 
real criminal, she had to wait until she could piece 
the bits of evidence together, and above all until 
the victim of the outrage, whose brain had been 
seriously affected by the injuries he had received, 
had sufficiently recovered his mind and memory to 
give some intelligible account of the attack upon 
him, Even when he could do so, he ee him- 
self exceedingly doubtful of being able to recognise 
or identify his assailants ; he knew, however, that 
there were two of them, a man and woman. It 
was nearly eighteen months after the perpetration 
of the crime before the patience and perseverance 
of Margaret Saunders were rewarded with sufficient 
success to justify her in communicating with the 
police, The Scotland Yard officials were at first 
hardly inclined to credit her; but her earnestness 
convinced them at last that there was ‘something 
in it” Perhaps they were helped a little towards 
that conviction by the fact that she solemnly swore 
that she would never finger a penny of the reward. 
‘She had hunted this man down to clear her own 
character and set herself right with the world,’ she 
said, ‘and not a farthing of the reward would she 
touch.’ It is unnecessary to dwell upon the sequel. 
Suffice it to say that ‘ Robert’ was arrested, that his 
accomplice, who was the niece of the victim’s house- 
keeper, was mem a taken also ; that the pair 
were tried, convic and sentenced, the woman 
to ten years, the man to penal servitude for life. 
Margaret Saunders was highly complimented by 
the judge upon the sagacity and acuteness she had 
displayed, his lordship observing that she was ‘a 
born detective.’ The press too was loud in her 
praises ; and a subscription was set on foot as an 
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expression of the public admiration for the indom- 
itable courage, resolution, and patience, and the 
extraordinary astuteness which had enabled her to 
bring two great criminals to justice, 

The journal which had suggested and started the 
subscription deputed a member of its staff well 
known asa master of the ‘picturesque’ style, to 
interview Margaret Saunders and write up a 
sensational article upon her. He applied: to the 

lice for her address; and an inspector from 
Scotland Yard volunteered to go with him—Sir 
Richard Mayne, the then Chief Commissioner of 
police, having expressed a desire that something 
should be done for Margaret Saunders, to shew 
the official appreciation of her conduct. The 
journalist and the inspector 
together on their visit to the heroine, ey found 
Margaret Saunders among very unsavoury society 
—in one of the lowest of the filthy dens that 
swarm about the London Docks. Not a very 
inviting subject for interviewing, and but a sorry 
heroine for a sensational article. However, they 
did interview her ; and she soon, in language more 
vigorous than polite, gave them her mind upon 
the proposed recognition of her services. She 
wouldn’t have anything to do with any subscrip- 
tion or reward—wouldn’t touch a farthing. 

‘Look ’ere,’ she said doggedly ; ‘what I done 
I done for my own sake, and nobody else’s, I 
meant rightin’ of myself, and I have righted myself. 
That’s my business, not yours. I don’t want 
nobody’s money nor praise, Let ’em keep that 
to themselves.—But I ’ll tell ye what,’ she added, 
turning sharply to the inspector ; ‘if ye mean true 
by all them fine compliments ’—— 

‘Most certainly we do, interposed the in- 


spector. 
nt Well then, I’ll tell ye what ye can do to shew 
it? 

‘What is that ?’ asked the inspector. 

‘Why, make me one o’ yourselves. If I’m 
as good as you say, I might be worth something 
in your line. ake me one o’ yourselves—a 
detective, That’s all I ask; and if you won't do 
that, I don’t want to have nothing more to say 


to ye’ 

it was a novel and startling proposition, and 
the inspector was somewhat + be aback by it; 
however, he faithfully promised to lay the matter 
before the authorities at Scotland Yard, and let 
her know the result; with that, he and his 
companion left her, The end of it was that her 
wish was granted. Margaret Saunders was duly 
enrolled as a female detective, and a most active 
and intelligent officer she proved herself to be. 

That is in substance the strange history of 
‘Clubnose’s’ connection with the police, as she 
herself told it to me, I questioned her also upon 
her professional career; but here she was more 
reticent ; still, I gathered that it had been marked 
by many exciting adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes from death. I learned, for example, that 
she owed the horrible disfigurement of her face 
to the tr a attentions of two water-side ruffians 
whose lady-companions she had been instrumental 
in consigning to the tender care of the jailer of 
Pentonville. ‘They took it out o’ me werry hot,’ 
she said in her rough but undemonstrative manner. 
‘I reckon they thought they had done for me ; but 


apiece for me—though mind ye, the Scotland 


Yard folks would never let on as I was one 0’ 
them. They was tried and convicted for assaultin’ 
of me as a ordinary person. The lawyers tried to 
make out as I was a police spy; but they couldn’t 
prove it, But I had to keep clear o’ that district 
for a long while arterwards,’ 

I was curious to know how with such a remark- 
able physiognomy she was not recognised in a 
moment wherever she went, and I put the question 
to her as delicately as I could, Pat once found 
that I had touched her hobby. If there was one 
thing that she prided herself upon more than 
another it was her power of disguising herself ; 
and indeed I afterwards learned from one of the 
inspectors that she had good reason for being 
proud of this accomplishment, for there was no 
one in the force who could compete with her in 
the cleverness and variety of her disguises. Twice, 
however, she admitted that her disguise had been 
penetrated, and on each occasion she nearly paid 
the penalty with her life. On the first occasion, 
she was pitched out of the window, and had her 
leg broken. On the second—which happened not 
more than a year before my first introduction to 
her in her professional capacity—she had what she 
herself called ‘a precious narrow shave o’ bein’ 
sent to kingdom-come outright.’ She had been 
for weeks on the trail of a very clever gang of 
thieves, and had actually been admitted a member 
of the fraternity and wormed herself into their 
secrets, so perfect and artistic was her disguise. 
On a certain evening it was agreed that the police 
were to swoop down upon the gang, acting on 
‘information received’ from ‘Clubnose” On this 
evening it unfortunately happened that there 
was present for the first time an old member of 
the gang who had just got his ticket-of-leave. 
Whether ‘Clubnose, through over-confidence in 
the perfection of her disguise, committed some 
indiscretion or not, she could not tell ; but at any- 
rate in some way the suspicions of the returned 
convict were roused. He communicated them 
privately to some of his ‘pals’—a rush was 
made at ‘Clubnose;’ she was overpowered, 
stripped of her disguise, and then ‘welted, to 
use her own expression, about the head and body 
with pokers, bars, legs of chairs, and any other 
weuiiebte weapon, until she was left ‘a mass 0’ 
jelly’ She contrived, however, before they 

nocked her senseless, to break the window and 
sound the whistle she carried. The police burst 
in, too late to save her from the vengeance of the 
thieves, but in time to make an important capture, 
They found ‘ Clubnose’ with her skull fractured, 
and with hardly a whole bone in her skin. The 
injuries to her skull were so severe as to 
necessitate the operation of trepanning, which 
was successfully performed ; but, she said, she had 
never been herself since, and was constantly 
troubled with terrible pains in the head, 

‘Ay,’ she added with the rude kind of philo- 
sophy which was a curious trait in her character, 
. that was a gallus bad job, that was. They nigh 
done for {me ; but it might ha’ been worse. Sup- 

in’ now they ’d ha’ smashed me up afore I 
spotted their little game, eh? That would ha’ 
been somethin’ to grumble at.’ 

It was a worse ‘job’ for poor ‘Clubnose’ than 
she imagined, Within six months after my last 
interview with her, she was dead; the cause of 
death being an abscess in the brain, produced by 


fs ye, I’m tough, and they got their seven years 
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the frightful injuries to her head on the occasion 
when ‘they nigh done’ for her. She must have 
been missed in the force; for she was—as the 
judge described her at the trial which first 
rought her remarkable qualities into prominence 
—‘a born detective ;’ and it will be long before 
the police of this or any other country obtain 
the services of a woman possessed of the nerve, 
the astuteness, and the dogged resolution of 
Clubnose.’ 


SILVER IN SCOTLAND. 


TuHE story of the ‘Golden Age’ in Scotland, some 
of the scanty particulars of which we gave in a 
former number of this Journal, may be supple- 
mented by a few facts with reference to the less 
precious metal, silver. Mr Cochrane-Patrick, from 
whose work on the Early Records of Mining in 
Scotland we previously quoted, has only a brief 
paragraph of the earlier history of silver in that 
country. It is even considered likely that lead 
was wrought in Scotland in the days of Roman 
rule. From the thirteenth century downwards, 
the story of lead-mining appears to be continuous ; 
and it is not improbable that the extraction of the 
silver almost invariably found with the lead ores, 
has been practised from even an earlier date. The 
recognition of the silver used in Scotland as native 
may be illustrated by the fact that James IV., when 
at the church of St Ninian at Whithorn, offered a 
relic made of the king’s own silver. In the Lord 
Treasurer's accounts of the same period, recently 
ublished, there is evidence of the possession of 
e quantities of vessels and ornaments in silver; 
and in one entry we read of broken silver vessels 
to the weight of over fifty pounds troy being sent 
to be coined. In 1562, the ‘maister cunyeor,’ or 
Master of the Mint, John Acheson, and an Edin- 
burgh burgess named Aslowan, obtained power 
from the Privy Council to work and export to 
Flanders or other parts beyond sea, twenty 
thousand stone-weight of lead; and they were 
bound, in return for the privilege, to send into 
the mint forty-five ounces of ‘uter fyne silvir’ 
for every thousand stone-weight of lead exported. 
This obligation, as the licence goes on to shew, 
meant the payment of nine hundred ounces of 
ure silver ; and this was to be delivered between 
anuary and August of that year. Three years 
later, Mr Stewart of Tarlair and his son got power 
to labour all and sundry mines of every kind of 
metal between the water of Tay and the sheriffdom 
of Orkney. This grant is of interest, because it 
mentions the price paid for silver brought to the 
mint three centuries ago—namely twenty-three 
shillings the ounce. In the same year, Acheson 
and Aslowan satisfied the Lord Treasurer for the 
nine hundred ounces of silver by paying L.1176, 
9s. 10d. This is above twenty-six shillings the 
ounce, and indicates a tolerably heavy seignorage, 
if the difference in price may be so waieeed 
Grants similar to P se given to Acheson and 
Aslowan followed, the Earl of Athole obtainin 
one in which the lordship for the export of we 
is given at fifty ounces of silver to the thousand 
stone-weight of lead. 
A very curious story, from Atkinson’s Discoverie 
and Historie of the Golde Mynes of Scotland, relates 


how silver was accidentally discovered in Linlith- 
gowshire by Sandy Maund, a Scotch collier. This 
was on the property of Sir Thomas Hamilton of 
Binnie, who got a charter under the Great Seal in 
1607, to work all the mines and minerals on his 
property. But the silver mine was shortly after- 
wards taken possession of in name of the king ; and 
the public accounts connected with the workin 

of the silver remain to this day in the Genera 

Register House at Edinburgh, in the shape of 
three large folio volumes, extending from May 
1608 to December 1610. Sir Bevis Bulmer, 
governor of the work, received eight pounds Scots 
a day as ‘wages’ (equivalent to 13s. 4d. sterling); 
and the accounts are perhaps more interesting 
as giving evidence of the rate of pay drawn by 
various Linds of workmen, than from the fact of 
silver being wrought in the district, Pickmen, 
working in day and night shifts, received various 
rates, from thirteen shillings and fourpence to 
six shillings and eightpence Scots, a day; the 
former rate being paid to one man, presumably a 
foreman, as none of the others received more than 
ten shillings a day. The whole cost of the mine 
for a year is shewn to have been L.20,848, 8s. 9d. 
These mines did not fulfil the great expectations 
formed of them ; and in 1613, Foullis the Edin- 
burgh goldsmith and two partners—one of them a 
Portuguese—got a grant of the right of mining, on 
condition of paying the tenth part of the result to 
the crown, but with the reservation of the right to 
buy back the mines on payment of one hundred 
thousand pounds Scots, 

For nearly a century the story of silver-mining 
in Scotland remains a blank; but about Queen 
Anne’s time a great discovery of silver was made 
in the Ochil Hills, on the property of Sir John 
Erskine of Alva. The ore was so rich at first, 
that fourteen ounces of ore produced twelve 
ounces of silver, and for a time the mines yielded 
a profit of four thousand pounds a week. This 
was, however, too good to last long. In Sir John 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, it is 
narrated that Sir John Erskine, walking over his 
estate with a friend, said : ‘Out of that hole I took 
fifty thousand pounds ;’ and presently coming to 
another excavation, he added: ‘But I put it all 
into that hole.’ ‘Two communion cups, presented 
to the parish church of Alva by Lord Alva in 
1767, are inscribed as made ex argento indigena 
(from native silver) ; and although silver is still 
found to a small extent in the working of lead, this 
is the last important record of the working of silver 
in Scotland. At the annual show of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society held at Perth in 
July of this year, a notable ‘exhibit’ by a firm 
of Edinburgh silversmiths was a plateau and 
vase made from silver obtained from the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s mines at Wanlockhead. On the 
plateau were chased scenes from Marmion and 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, while the vase bore 
representations of the Battle of Bannockburn and 
the Coronation of Robert Bruce. Thus, not to 
speak of the massive silver chains, &c. of un- 
doubted Scottish origin and of unknown age, in 
the Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh, we have 
a record of silver in Scotland more or less com- 
plete for a period of about seven centuries. 
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